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religion? Believe me, young men and young women, there 
is still room for religion in the world, if it be real. From our 
ordinary surface selves, the selves that ordinary business 
deals with, that the ordinary statesman reckons with, that 
the ordinary church, alas! and even the ordinary reformer 
hardly knows better than to appeal to, it may be impossible 
to expect much. Matching selfishness against selfishness, 
might against might, man against man, will not work — even 
if men were equal (which they are not), it would not work. 
In this way regroupings may come in the world, but not 
much change. What the world needs is to be lifted to a new 
level — and only religion does that. Only what touches the 
depths of man lifts him to his possible heights — and converse 
with the depths, that is religion. I look for a religion once 
more that shall believe in the infinite in man, that shall teach 
the doctrine of the soul — and no one makes such and all di- 
vine possibilities credible like him whom we are honoring to- 
day, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

William M. Salter. 
Chicago. 



BETTING AND GAMBLING.* 

I have been asked to speak on the theory of the subject: 
its ethical aspect. For this purpose one ought to have a quite 
clear view of the meaning of one's terms, and such clear view 
is not very easy to obtain. "Bet," according to Dr. Skeat, is a 
mere contraction of "abet," to instigate or incite, and that 
is from the same root as "bait," to set dogs on, literally, to 
make to bite. When the sharper is caught in his own toils, it 
is a case of the biter bit. The meaning has changed its empha- 
sis in the course of time. The idea of instigating or inciting 
another or others is in modern usage rather consequential to 
the idea of a bet than of its essence. There may be a bet 
without any result upon others than the two persons immedi- 

*A paper read at a Conference of Schoolmasters, College Tutors and 
Lecturers, at Cambridge, January 9, 1903. 
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ately concerned, the giver and the taker, and they may be 
equally willing. To bet, according to the most familiar expla- 
nation, is to back one's opinion : to agree to sacrifice something 
of value if one proves wrong, on condition that one receive 
something of value should one's opinion prove correct. Some 
degree of uncertainty, therefore, and willingness to take the 
risk are essential for a bet. "One does not bet on a certainty," 
it is sometimes said ; but only, as a rule, because there is no 
one to take the bet. One's own opinion as to the issue may 
rise to certainty, but there can be no common or recognized cer- 
tainty on the matter, or there would be no bet. The result 
may depend almost entirely on strength or skill, as in a fencing 
match ; or on a combination of skill with chance, as at whist or 
bridge; or on skill, chance, and fraud in varying proportions, 
as on the race-course or stock-exchange, or in playing with 
marked cards or loaded dice. None of these differences make 
the bet though they may profoundly affect our judgment of its 
moral quality. The element of fraud is in reality quite irrele- 
vant to our enquiry. It may be said, indeed, that betting offers 
opportunities for fraud; but I suspect that fraud is really just 
as inimical to the system of betting as it is to the system of 
trade. And the element of what we call chance is never quite 
absent, though that of skill may be. The bet remains in its 
own nature much the same whether the issue depend upon 
chance alone, or upon chance and skill combined, or almost 
entirely upon skill, and whether the skill relied on be our own 
or that of some other persons. 

There is no essential difference, so far as I can see, between 
"betting" and "gambling:" except that the latter term seems 
generally to be applied to a more or less complicated series of 
bets. To gamble is just to game, to play for money or other 
valuable consideration. The term is applied specially to such 
amusements as cards and dice, but has come to be used also of 
certain applications or misapplications of serious business as 
found for example in the Stock Exchange. But in all cases it 
would seem to be equivalent to a bet or series of bets. 

Let me try then to put together the points which character- 
ize a bet: 
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The first is that the issue upon which one stakes is uncertain. 
This is perhaps the most salient and attractive feature; but it 
has been already sufficiently illustrated. 

The second is that one backs one's opinion : stands to win 
or lose as one's opinion proves correct or false. To make this 
apply all round one must take "opinion" in a wide, perhaps 
rather a loose, sense. It is often not one's own opinion of the 
issue but one's opinion of some one else's opinion that is fol- 
lowed, or one may estimate the chances as even, as when one 
bets on the fall of a coin, or the color of trumps, and stakes on 
red rather than black because one of them must be chosen for 
there to be a bet at all : and this indeed becomes the model for 
the most simple and yet most complete form of gambling. Or 
one may be ready to take any bet at odds determined by ex- 
pert knowledge but weighted in one's own favor ; and this form 
of betting may require much special knowledge of the subject- 
matter of the bet. These all make very important differences 
in the social aspect of betting. But if we are merely trying 
to get at the common character — the definition — of betting, 
we shall not be wrong in saying, in the sense explaind, that one 
backs one's opinion. 

Are there any further characteristics than these two? One 
that suggests itself must, I think, be excluded. The issue need 
not be independent of one's own action. But it certainly 
is the case that the enormous developments of betting have been 
rendered possible only by a kind of specialization which dis- 
tinguishes between the man who bets and the man who acts. 
There would be little betting on football matches if only those 
who joined in the play could lay a wager, or on the race- 
course if one had actually to ride the horse one "backed." 

There is, however, another feature which perhaps points to a 
wider and a narrower sense in which we speak of betting. In 
the more precise sense as it is used of games of chance or when 
one man makes a wager with another, what is gained by the 
winner comes directly out of the pocket of the loser or losers. 
Not only is there no increase of utility, as the Economists say, 
in the transaction : there may be none or very little when one 
tradesman rather than another receives an order, when one 
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candidate rather than another obtains a scholarship or an ap- 
pointment in the Civil Service : but there is a simple transfer 
from one pocket to another. The loser not merely fails to win, 
in the way that a defeated candidate does; he has himself to 
supply the winner's prize. 

The word is used in a wider sense when the whole com- 
petitive system under which many enter for a few prizes is 
spoken of as a system of betting — and perhaps condemned by 
being so called. This system cetainly has the two features pre- 
viously ascribed to betting. An uncertain result is aimed at, and 
one backs one's opinion of oneself or one's pupil or one's son. 
Nay it still more nearly approaches betting in the strict and 
commoner sense in that what is gained by one is by that very 
fact lost by another. The stakes too may be large not in 
money only, but in consuming a section of one's life and giving 
what may prove to be an unprofitable direction to one's ener- 
gies. The difference is that the loser has not himself to pro- 
vide the prize : the prizes are provided by, and limited by, the 
social system ; they cannot be created at will by any two com- 
petitors who have anything to lose. 

An even wider signification has been given to the term, which 
makes it independent of any competition between one man and 
another. The issues of conduct are always tinged with uncer- 
tainty; life itself hangs on a thread; we must, therefore, as 
many moralists have said, make up our minds as to the prob- 
abilities and trust to them. In trusting to them we are simply 
backing our opinion about a result which no man can foresee. 
Men have different views about the meaning and purpose of 
life ; but he who lives strenuously puts all he has upon his in- 
terpretation of it ; he who fears the wager must follow an aim- 
less course. I will therefore distinguish three applications of this 
term "betting," all agreeing in the complementary implication 
of hazard and confidence, and yet distinguished from one an- 
other by certain clear and essential features. I doubt the ad- 
visability of using the same name of them all ; but I will sup- 
press this doubt for the nonce, and call them the Wager of 
Life, the Wager of Strife, and the Wager of Play. The terms 
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are not very appropriate; but they will serve to recall what I 
mean. 

1. The Wager of Life. Of late we have heard once again of 
Pascal's famous wager. It has been made into a canon of be- 
lief and guide for conduct. "It is certain," says Pascal, "either 
that God is or that there is no God; no middle course is pos- 
sible . . but reason, you say, cannot determine which is 
true. . . A game is being played; and in the end it will 
turn up head or tails." And when his imaginary antagonist 
says that it is equally wrong, in such circumstances, to say 
"head" or "tail;" "the proper course is not to bet at all," Pas- 
cal replies, "Yes, but you must bet ; it is no matter of choice ; 
you have embarked on your course ; not to bet that God is is to 
bet that there is no God. . . . You have two things to 
lose, the true and the good ; and two things to stake, your rea- 
son and your will, your knowledge and your happiness; and 
your nature has two things to avoid, error and misery. Do 
not hesitate then, but bet that God exists : your reason is not 
hurt by choosing this course more than by choosing the other, 
for one of them must be chosen. . . . And as to your 
happiness, weigh the gain and the loss : in taking the side of be- 
lief, if you win you win all ; if you lose, you lose nothing." 

I do not quote this passage now with any intention of ex- 
amining the view it embodies of the spiritual interpretation of 
life — either as Pascal himself expressed it, or in the more sys- 
tematized form in which it has but recently been sprung upon a 
world resentful of the limits set to its aspirations by its knowl- 
edge. But I wish to guard against the idea that it is only some 
mere modern fancy that applies the terms "wager" and "bet" 
to the serious concerns of life. So far is this from being the 
case, that Pascal deliberately adopts the analogy of the gam- 
ing-table, and speaks of all human interests as staked on a 
single throw. Much might justly be said (were this the place 
for it) in criticism of his expressions. But yet this much is 
true : that what I have called the correlative factors of hazard 
and confidence strike their roots deep in our attitude to our 
surroundings. We look out upon the course of the world with 
a vision which has been widened by the discoveries of science 
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and disciplined by its methods. Our knowledge of facts ac- 
cumulates ; our conviction of regular sequence grows stronger ; 
but the issues of things still remain uncertain, and the veil that 
hides their final purpose grows darker as we approach it. I 
omit the case of the philosopher who is convinced of his princi- 
ples and their interpretation : for such a case is rare ; and I omit 
the case of the plain man in whom reflection has not awakened : 
for to such I am not speaking, although they are many. But 
for us others, is it not a hazardous thing to act at all in such a 
world, to impose our interpretation of life upon things whose 
purpose is hidden from the wise and prudent, to attempt to 
guide a course which is driving rapidly to an end unknown by 
science? 

These larger questions are merely hinted at. It would land 
us too far from our immediate purpose to consider them. But 
in the details of life, at any rate, it is surely evident that there 
is a hazard of this sort, and that confidence is needed to meet 
and take the hazard. The confidence should be enlightened by 
knowledge; but we cannot by knowledge turn it into absolute 
security. He who will take any risks is a fool : he who will take 
no risks can do nothing. It is not in marriage only that 
hostages are given to fortune: the choice of a profession, the 
writing of a book, the start on a scientific enquiry are, in this 
sense, as much of the nature of a bet as the fighting of a duel 
or a "deal" on the Stock Exchange. One must back one's 
opinion. And not one's opinion of oneself only, but also of 
others. One must act in company, agree to serve under a leader, 
or choose one's subordinates — and one may be said to bet on 
the man of one's choice. 

But in all this observe the conditions of the hazard : they are 
simply the conditions of life as determined by natural law and 
by some, — by any — social order. We may ask whether it is 
right for us to take this or that risk ;but we may not ask whether 
it is right for us to take any risk at all : for some risk must be 
taken. Here, therefore, the moral" question for the individual 
does not arise. 

2. The Wager of Strife. Pascal's wager was a wager with 
or on the universe. His welfare was the stake and might be 
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lost or won. But his winning would not entail loss upon an- 
other. On the contrary his venture might induce others to 
stake and win on the same wager. So it is with all the cases 
just referred to under the Wager of Life: one man's gain is 
not at the expense of another's loss. But into all modern life — 
indeed into all social life as we know it — there enters an ele- 
ment of competition. It dominates industry and is perhaps 
needlessly prominent in scholastic and academic affairs. Here 
prizes are to be gained : and one man's success does mean the 
failure of another. This constitutes a differentia which the 
moralist cannot afford to overlook. The competitive order of 
society seems to involve in its very essence an anti-social ele- 
ment. We must remember, indeed, that the competitive order 
is but a crude method of selecting the best; that the fact of 
struggle is fundamental in human existence; that as long as 
there is struggle with nature, it is hard to see how strife be- 
tween man and man for the possession of the best that can be 
wrested from her can be avoided. Yet, when all this is ad- 
mitted, it remains the business of the social order to regulate 
rather than simply to develop the strife ; and almost every effort 
after the moral improvement of society recognizes this as its 
task. But here again I must only "touch and remit." The 
ethics of competition is too large a subject to be taken in hand 
now : especially as something still remains to be said on the 
third way in which hazard and confidence are united in deter- 
mining conduct. This is — 

3. The Wager of Play — what is called betting or gambling 
in the narrower, but most common, use of the terms. It is dis- 
tinguished from the Wager of Life in the same way as the 
Wager of Strife is distinguished from it, by the feature that the 
gain of one man entails loss by another. But both in the 
Wager of Life and in the Wager of Strife, the subjects about 
which one "bets" (if the word be allowed) are determined for 
one by one's relation to the order of nature and of society, and 
the prize-money is paid by the same order. On the other hand, 
in what we ordinarily call "betting," the stake is a matter of 
arbitrary agreement quite independent of the conduct or in- 
cident on which it is laid, and such "bets" therefore can be laid 
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upon anything at will, provided the issue is fairly clear and 
not too remote. Further, as the bet is something outside the 
conduct or incident betted on, that which the winner wins must 
come to him directly out of the loser's pocket. This I have 
called the Wager of Play, for it is chiefly in amusements rather 
than in the serious work of life that scope for it is found. 
But it is not entirely restricted to play. Mr. Milnes, father of 
the late Lord Houghton, when a young man, bet a friend a 
hundred pounds that he would be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before he was three and twenty. On his twenty-third birthday 
he sent his friend a cheque for £ 100, along with a letter from 
the Prime Minister offering him the Chancellorship — which he 
had refused. This I count as a Wager of Play; for although it 
concerned the issue of what at the time seemed a serious po- 
litical career, the stake was something outside that issue, arbi- 
trarily agreed upon, and needing to pass from pocket to pocket. 

I have selected this last point — the actual transfer from loser 
to gainer — as the salient feature distinguishing the Wager of 
Play from any wider sense in which the term "wager" or "bet" 
is used. But it is itself a result of the arbitrary connection be- 
tween the issue or event and its reward. 

If we wish a more precise statement of the moral quality of 
this Wager of Play, we will do well to bear some previous dis- 
tinctions in mind. We must not condemn it because a hazard is 
accepted or confidence shown where the issue is uncertain — for 
that, as we have seen, would be to condemn the noble venture 
with the base. Shall we then say that it is wrong to affix ar- 
bitrarily loss and gain to an issue in which they are not natur- 
ally involved — an issue too which may itself be indifferent? 
If we do so are we not ourselves guilty of arbitrarily manu- 
facturing a moral law to suit the circumstances? Gambling 
has indeed been condemned by a long line of statesmen and 
moralists. It is forbidden — but to the clergy only — by the 
Canon Law. And yet I know of no recognized "middle axi- 
om" of ethics under which it can be brought like theft or 
murder or falsehood. The ethical aspect can only be under- 
stood if we take not a narrower, but a wider, view of the con- 
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duct we are estimating, and consider its effect on character and 
its effect on society. 

Considered as a factor in the social order, it is significant that 
betting attaches itself to both sport and business, and, so to 
speak, lives upon them. And it changes the nature of each. 
It makes a business of sport, by introducing into it the factor of 
pecuniary gain : in so far as this factor is dominant, the sport 
loses its character as an amusement and becomes a means of 
money-making — the spurious kind of money-making in which 
any one man's gain is rendered possible only by the correspond- 
ing loss of another. The invasion of regular business by 
gambling is a still more serious fact of contemporary life. It is 
difficult for an outsider to draw the line between gambling and 
legitimate business in the complicated transactions of the 
Stock Exchange. But I suspect that stock-brokers would have 
no difficulty in recognizing the difference. A stock-broker 
once described his business (somewhat contemptuously) 
as the art of changing two shillings into half-a-crown. When 
this apparently desirable result is and can be brought about 
only by somebody else's half-crown being changed into two 
shillings, we have the essence of the gambling-transaction. 
Transactions of this nature may be so mixed with ordinary 
business as to be difficult to disentangle. They are possible only 
because they are connected with genuine business operations. 
But they are not themselves genuine business, but simply its 
parasites ; they lead to no increase of utility, and in their own 
nature are anti-economic, anti-social. 

If we turn to look at the matter from the other or personal 
side — the kind of character which the practice of gambling 
tends to build up — we see that it makes little or no difference 
whether one's operations are on the race-course, or on the stock- 
exchange, or at roulette. What is of importance is the end set 
before one. And here again there are two main varieties of 
what is called gambling — pleasure and business. In the former 
the "bet" is simply an incidental feature of the amusement 
aimed at, a condiment used to tickle the appetite. For the other 
the stake is the real matter of interest ; and the game — if game 
it is — has the grim earnestness of business or battle. In this 
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latter event it needs no discussion to show that the player is 
governed by the desire of money, although that money repre- 
sents no improvement of external conditions but simply an- 
other's loss. In aiming at his own success he is always aiming 
simply at his companion's failure; and this attitude is funda- 
mentally immoral. 

It is certainly most difficult to decide the question off-hand 
when the desire of gain is not the leading motive, and the stake 
is added simply to increase the excitement of the game. In 
this case, when the "play" is not an excuse for "business," the 
element of sordidness is absent, and the conduct belongs to a 
different category from that in which money is the real motive 
of the game. It would be unreasonable, I think, roundly to con- 
demn as immoral every amusement on which a stake of money 
is lost and won. At the same time, even here, certain consider- 
ations have to be borne in mind. It is very rarely that the 
amount of the stake is indifferent to all or both players, — in- 
deed rarely that it is indifferent to any player. If the stimulus 
of the stake is required to give the requisite interest to the 
game, then the amount of the stake must be of some conse- 
quence: else counters would do as well. And an amusement 
which requires an extraneous stimulus of this sort to keep it 
alive is apt to tend more and more to rely on its adventitious 
issue, and thus to pass by almost insensible degrees into the 
"gamble" in which gain is, if not the sole, at any rate a domi- 
nating motive. 

W. R. Sorley. 

University of Cambridge. 



